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were already mature and complex as in Japan and China did not provide the means for
major educational, or civilizational, transformations.

Spanish Intrusion to the West
Quite a different set of circumstances faced the Portuguese and the Spanish in the New
World where they found societies that ranged all the way from the most primitive
gatherers and hunters to the highly complex civilizations of the Incas in Peru and the
Aztecs in Mexico. The Portuguese were far slower to exploit their newly won
territories in Brazil than were the Spanish in their aggressive efforts to Latinize much
of the rest of the Americas.
For some thirty years after Cabral touched on the north east coast of Brazil in
1500 and claimed it for Portugal, the Portuguese crown did not pay much attention to
the new territory. Finally, the king tried the expediency of granting vast territories to
military or noble proprietors in a kind of feudal arrangement whereby they were
authorized to rule, colonize, and force the Amerindians who were largely hunters and
gatherers to work the land. But this did not work very well, so in mid-century the king
sent a royal governor to administer the colony directly for the king. Tome de Souza,
the first governor-general, took with him six Jesuit priests as well as bureaucrats,
skilled craftsmen, and military supporters. The Jesuits set up "reductions" or settle-
ments for the Amerindians, wherein they taught them how to farm and live a settled
agricultural existence. They engaged in some schooling for the Indians, but it was
almost entirely confined to reading and writing as the basis of religious instruction and
later some Latin to prepare priests.4
However, Brazil remained for nearly four centuries far more rural and less
urbanized than the Spanish colonies did. Also, the semifeudal arrangements that
persisted led to much looser forms of social organization than in New Spain. Indians
resisted slave labor, so Africans were brought in. When land wore out there was always
more than enough elsewhere. The prime Portuguese motive was to profit from the land
rather than to establish a new society. The Portuguese concern to Christianize and
civilize the Amerindians and the Africans seemed relatively mild compared to the zeal
of the Spaniards in the New World or indeed the zeal of the Portuguese themselves as
they confronted the well-developed civilizations of India, China, and Japan.
For all these reasons the educational mission of the Portuguse in Brazil was not
particularly effective beyond the religious instruction aimed at the conversion of the
Indians. In the seventeenth century the Jesuits introduced the humanistic curriculum
of the ratio studforum into their colleges, which fact made them quickly attractive to
the plantation owners as a symbol of an upper-class culture which would distinguish
them from all the rest of the inhabitants of Brazil and provide a link with the
upper-class culture of Western Europe. The Jesuit college thus abandoned its exclusive
goal of training religious leaders to include the secular and rural upper-classes as well.
The Amerindians got fairly well lost in the process, except as young Creole men who
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